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EXTRACTS FROM LIFE OF WILLIAM FORSTER. 
(Continued from page 563.) 


Allusion has already been made, in the pre- 
ceding chapter, to William Forster’s attendance 
of the Yearly Meeting of 1845, during the in- 
terval between his last two visits in France. 
He had left his wife in a state of delicate! 
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Friends in their exercise of love. There seems 
to me such an evident hope that the presence 
of our Lord rests upon it.” 

The Yearly Meeting concluded to send a 
deputation to Indiana, and William Forster 
was one of the Friends set apart for that ser- 
vice. He adds :— 

“Our Yearly Meeting is now over; as we 
have travelled along in the concern for Friends 
of Indiana, 1 could have been glad to have 
had thee with us. First, our committee, then 
the large committee of the Yearly Meeting, and 
afterwards the Yearly Meeting itself. Such 
depth of feeling, solemnity, and unity, as I 
think 1 never before witnessed. 

It was referred to the committee to bring 
forward such names as they believed right. I 
said as much about myself as I think thou 
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health, and he himself was far from having re-| couldst have desired : there was much tender- 
gained bis usual strength ; yet he was enabled,| ness manifested towards me ; but, as it seemed 
ina remarkable manner, to give up his mind}that friends were ready to take the responsi- 
to unite with his friends in the serious consid-; bility upon themselves, 1 gave way, and had 


eration of the various questions which claimed | 
their attention. The point of greatest interest 
was the case of Indiana Yearly Meeting. The 
Epistle from that meeting to Friends in this 
country referred to the separation of a number 
of their members from the body, on account of 
a diversity of sentiment which had arisen 
amongst them on the right course of proceed- 
ing in regard to anti-slavery efforts. As might 
be expected, William Forster took a deep in- 
terest in what had occurred; and his own re- 
marks, in letters to his beloved wife, will best 
describe what passed in the meeting in connec- 
tion with these painful events. 

“1845. 5th mo. 22d.—I was a little enlivened 
in the Committee on Epistles yesterday even- 
ing. Friends had before them, in what I 
thought was a very good feeling of brotherly 
love, the case of the separation of Friends in 
Indiana. A committee was appointed to see 
whether anything can be done, by way of af- 
fectionate expostulation, to persuade them to 
give up their separate meetings, and come 
back to the meetings of Friends. I think it 
quite worth coming to London for, if nothing 
else be permitted me than to take part with 


peace and support in my submissiveness. My 
brother Josiah, George Stacey, and John Allen, 
allowed their names to go forward.* Many 
spoke in hearty concurrence, and there was a 
solemn feeling over the minds of Friends. | 
ventured to draw the attention of the meeting 
to my state of health: Friends were very ten- 
der. It has brought both myself, and the 
friends most concerned, into very deep feeling 
after the counsel of the Lord, and put us upon 
the exercise of our faith. I never before knew, 
to the same extent, what it was to be called to 
the hazard of my life on such service. But 
still the concern seemed to live through it all ; 
and to grow more and more weighty as difficul- 
ties increased.” 

United as they were by the most endearing 
bond, for the Gospel’s sake, and for the good 
of the church, William and Anna Forster were 
made willing that the waves of the Atlantic 
should a second time roll between them. 

William Forster had but a short time to pre- 


*The name of Joseph Bewley, of Dublin, was 
added conditionally ; but when the time of depar- 
ture arrived he did not feel at liberty to leave 
home. 
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pare for the voyage to America after returning 
from France. The deputation, consisting of 
the four Friends named above, embarked at 
Liverpool for New York, on the 23d of Eighth 
month. They were the bearers of the follow- 
ing Epistle from the Yearly Meeting, which 
clearly sets forth the object of their embassy 
of love :— 


To those who have recently withdrawn from 
Indiana Yearly Meeting of Friends. 

“ Dear Friends,—This meeting has, from 
time to time, been introduced into a feeling of 
much brotherly concern and interest on your 
behalf, in consequence of your having with- 
drawn from the body of Friends in Indiana 
Yearly Meeting; and those feelings are at- 
tended with an earnest and affectionate solici- 
tude for your re-union with them. 

We have a strong sense of the preciousness 
and the safety of true gospel unity. We are 
enjoined to submit ourselves one to another tm 
the fear of God; to be subject one to another. 
and to be clothed with humility. This sub- 
jection one to another in love greatly promotes 
that individual growth in grace which all the 
faithful followers of Christ cannot but desire 
may be their blessed experience. 

The considerations which have led us to ad- 
dress you are confirmed by reflecting on the 
comfort and strength which have arisen from 
that Christian fellowship and harmony which 
have prevailed in our religious Society to so 
large an extent, from its rise to the present 
period ; which we can only ascribe to the power 
of the Holy Spirit, so conspicuously manifested 
in its first gathering ; and every interruption 
to which blessings must be regarded as a very 
serious evil. — 

We cannot adequately set forth the sense we 
have of the extent to which, where the precious 
bond of religious fellowship is seen to be in 
danger, we are individually called upon to 
refrain from insisting on our own judgment, 
rather than do anything that could contribute 
to its dissolution. The living members of the 
body will watch carefully against such a ten- 
dency, seeking to be endued with all long- 
suffering, meekness, and love. 

Trusting that, on the fundamental doctrines 
of the Gospel, and on the spirituality of divine 
worship, there exists no essential difference be- 
tween you and the body from which you have 
withdrawn, we have felt much concern and 
sorrow on hearing that you have discontinued 
assembling with them to present yourselves 
together before the Lord. Accept, we beseech 
you, our earnest and affectionate entreaty, that 
you will relinquish your separate meetings 
for this purpose, will wholly discontinue them, 
and again assemble for the public worship of 
Almighty God with those with whom you have 
been accustomed thus to meet. 


In extending this invitation, we are not in- 
sensible to those humiliations by which the ac- 
cepting it may be accompanied. We feel ten- 
derly for you in thinking of your present cir- 
cumstances. But, whatever may be the sacri- 
fices which attend such a course of conduct as 
that which we thus venture to recommend, we 
believe that, were it taken in the reverent fear 
and love of God, with a single eye to his 
honor, and to the service of our Lord and Re- 
deemer, it would bring that peace to the soul 
which passeth understanding ; that the blessing 
of the Most High would rest upon it, both as 
it affects you and your beloved offspring; and 
that in your latter days, a retrospect on this 
course would bring a comfort to the soul which 
would amply compensate for all that you may 
have to do or endure in connection therewith. 

With sincere desires that the wisdom which 
is from above, which is pure, peaceable, gentle 
and easy to be entreated, may be granted to 
every one of you on the perusal and calm con- 
sideration of this our affectionate address, we 
are your friends: 

Signed in and on behalf of the Meeting, by 

GRORGE STACEY, 
Clerk of the Meeting this year.” 

Just before leaving the port of Liverpool, 
William Forster writes to his wife on board 
the Great Western :— 

*‘T am quiet in mind, and gently stayed; in 
which I feel reverent thankfulness to our God 
and Saviour, and trast | may, without presump- 
tion, commend myself and thee and him [his 
dear ~~ into the hands of our tender and 
merciful Father in heaven. 

I awoke this morning, with the language upon 
my mind, and all but upon my lips—‘ Lord! 
into thy hands I commit my spirit; and al- 
most immediately it was suggested, in that 
which I thought was not of myself, ‘and my 
body.’ It gave me a little confidence that that 
which pertains to the latfer is not beneath his 
notice ; and in this [ found comfort and bope, 
which has not yet forsaken me.”’ 

They landed at New York on the 9th of the 
Ninth month, after a voyage of seventeen days. 
William Forster says respecting the pas- 
sage :— 

“Tt has been in many respects a very trying 
voyage, mostly head-wind and stormy, at one 
time fearfully so. I was much confined to my 
berth ; and many ofthe days in which [ did 
sit up, it was as much as I could do to keep 
my seat on the main deck. ‘The surgeon was 
attentive and skilful. I put myself under his 
care soon after [ went on board.” 

The allusion here made was toa local ail- 
ment which had for some months occasioned 
him much care, 4nd awakened the solicitude of 
his friends. He felt the effects of it, as they 
went along, in the jolting carriages on many 
of the rough roads in the West; but he wus 
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helped through in safety, and ‘‘enabled to at-| of Indiana, and one within the southern limits 
tend to all their appointments, and during | of Michigan. 

the whole journey did not miss a single meet- 
ing. 

The deputation met a cordial welcome from 
Friends of New York, Burlington, Philadelphia 
and its neighborhood, and in Baltimore; and 
proceeded with as little delay as practicable to 
Richmond in Indiana, where they arrived on 
the 29th ofthe Ninth month. After the close 
of the Yearly Meeting there, William Forster 
remarks :— 

‘Friends in Indiana have manifested much love 
and open heartedness towards me, and seem 
willing to remember me and my former visit. 
Notwithstanding all their love and kindness, I 
have not thought that I had much to do in 
their public meetings for worship; but I did 
take part in the other meetings, in which I 
trust 1 did not set myself to work. 

It is now become a very serious and impor- 
tant consideration, what course we should pur- 
sue in furtherance of the object which has 
brought us here. After very earnest desire to 
find our path, we are all come to the mind that 
we can do no Jess than make a beginning to 
see these dear soi-disant anti-slavery friends in 
their own respective neighborhoods.” 













































(To be continued.) 
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From “The Fells of Swarthmoor Hall and their Friends.” 


MARRIAGE, PERSECUTION, AND MARTYRDOM 
OF ANNE ASKEW, ANCESTOR TO MARGARET 
FELL. 


Anne Askew was the second daughter of 
Sir William Askew, of Kelsey, in Lincolnshire. 
Her eldest sister had been engaged to be 
married to the son and heir of a gentleman 
named Kyme, who lived in the same county ; 
bnt she died before the marriage was solemnized. 
Sir William Askew and“ Old Master Kyme”’ 
were both much disappointed in their worldly 
plans by this unexpected death. The former 
had liked the alliance for the wealth that ac- 
companied it, the latter for the rank. Still to 
secure these objects, it was proposed that young 
Kyme should marry Sir William’s second 
daughter. In no respect were they well suited, 
either in mind or in character, and Anne felt 
this; but in vain did she say so—in vain re- 
monstrate with her father. Sir William was 
inflexible ; marry Kyme she must and did about 
the year 1541. But, as might have been ex- 
pected, all that wealth could purchase failed to 
After more than two weeks’ diligent travel| make her married life happy with a husband so 
westward, they reached Salem, in the State of | uncongenial. 
lowa, on the 26th of Tenth month. Thence|~ In that gilded loneliness, the heart and soul 
William Forster writes on the following day to] of the young wife turned to the Lord for grace 
his wife :— and strength to fit her to fulfil aright the duties 

‘Here we are, twenty miles west of the]of her position. Her mind was well cultivated, 
Mississippi, 1140 from New York, and, as far|and of a high order. She had been blest with 
as | know, we have now arrived at the most|a tutor who had encouraged her in biblical 
remote point of our travels. We reached the|studies, and probably had aided the develop- 
river about an hour before sunset on Seventh-} ment of her religious perceptions. Now ber 
day evening The ferry-boat was on this side, | great comfort was derived from the study of the 
and it was long before they came for us; however} Holy Scriptures, and through all the difficul- 
we had daylight to enjoy the scenery, which] ties that surrounded her, as Bishop Bale ex- 
was soft and very fine; the western banks steep. | presses it, ‘she demeaned herself like a Chris- 
The average width of the river is about a mile;|tian wife.” But this frequent reading of the 
and, as we went some distance down the river,| Bible and absenting herself from confession, 
it took us about half an hour to cross it. We] was noticed with great displeasure by her hus- 
found capital quarters at the Madison Hotel;|band’s family, and by the priests. Thus her 
a striking contrast to our previous night’s|life wore on through perplexities and cousola- 
lodging ;—nine of us in a moderately large}tion till after the birth of the second child. 
cabin—two travellers and the nephew of our|Then her husband declared that if she would 
landlady in a bed in one corner of the house—} not give up reading the Bible and attend con- 
five of us on the floor—the sixth sitting by|fession he would banish her from his house 
the fire all night. The next morning we man-jand home. But “ Mistress Kyme” could not, 
aged to get to the meeting at New Garden,|with a clear conscience, do either one or the 
twelve or fourteen miles distant, before Friends} other, and she told him so. Thus Bale 
were all assembled. A log house in the open | quaintly relates the case :— In process of tyme, 
prairie—neither tree nor fence within a con-|by oft reading of the sacred Bible, shee fell 
siderable distance—pretty well filled with new] clearlye from all olde superstycyons of pxpystry 
settlers and their children: such a lot of babies} to a perfyght beleve in Jesus Christ, whereby 
as I had never before seen in so small a meet-| she so offended the prestes that hee, at their 
ing. Friends were hospitable and affectionate. | suggestion, drove her out of hys house. Where- 
We passed about a week in that country, and| upon shee thought herselfe free from that un- 
then proceeded to see two small companies of| comely kynde of marryage by thys doctrine of St. 
those who had seceded, in the northern parts’ Paul, 1 Cor. vii—‘ If a faithful woman have an 
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unbelevinge husband which will not tarry with 
her, she may leave hym ; for a brother or sister 
is not in subjectyon to such.’” But this lady 
did not leave her husband till he ordered her to 
go, and then she departed and took her children 
with her to her own early home. Kyme seems 
to have expected that his wife would have 
yielded to his orders respecting the non-read- 
ing of the Bible, &c., rather than be turned out 
of doors. In that he was mistaken. Under 
these circumstances it is by no means likely 
that she met with a cordial welcome from her 
worldly-minded father. But itis probable that 
she found there, in her childhood’s home, some 
sympathizing heart—mother, brother, sister, or 
friend—with whom she could take counsel. 
Nevertheless, the Spirit of Truth, and her own 
enlightened conscience, must mainly have been 
her guides. What we know of Anne Askew’s 
inner feelings bas been gathered from her let- 
ters quoted in Foxe’s ‘Acts and Monuments of 
the Martyrs,” and her “ Prison Thoughts ;” 
written after her condemnation, for the satis- 
faction of her friends. It is certain that she 
had those who were true friends to the last, 
and probably some of her own family were 
united to her io heart and spirit, though their 
names are not mcntioned. In those perilous 


times, it would have been hazardous to any 
who would venture publicly to identify his 


sentiments and sympathies with one who took 
such an open independent stand for Bible prin- 
ciples as she did. 

On being turned out by her hasband she re- 
nounced his name, for herself and children, re- 
suming that of Askew. The Kymes continued 
to persecute her after she had returned to her 
father’s house, and, in order to be at a distance 
from them, she went to London, where she had 
relatives and friends. But ber persecutors had 
agents in London who watched her closely. 
They informed the Bishop of London and the 
on Mayor that she was a dangerous heretic, 
and it was believed that but for this informa- 
tion she would not have been known to the 
city authorities and consequently not have been 
made a public victim. 

Anne Askew appears to have been well ac- 
quainted with several of the nuble ladies who 
surrounded Queen Catherine, and probably with 
the Queen herself. But her coming to London 
was with the desire to live with her children 
in peace and retirement. Her enemies reported 
that fear of her heresies being made public 
caused her to leave Lincoln. To disprove this 
report she returned for a short time, and, day 
by day, visiting the cathedral, took her seat be- 
fore one of the great Bibles that had been 
placed there by royal order. She expected 
that some of the priests who saw her thus en- 
gaged would have stated the heresy of which 
she was accused, and would have expostulated 
with her if they believed in their hearts that 
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she had not the Scripture to sustain her. How- 
ever, they passed in and out, and looked at her, 
but said nothing of importance. She had not 
the slightest fear of aught they could say or 
do; for, as she said, she felt her cause was 
good, and that the Lord was on her side. 

In the following spring Anne Askew was 
summoned before the Inquisitors in London, 
and closely questioned about her religious be- 
lief. To her friends she details the questions 
put and her answers, thus :— 

“First, Christopher Dare examined me at 
Sadler’s Hall, being one of the quest, and asked 
me if I did not believe that the Sacrament 
hanging over the altar was the very body of 
Christ really. Then I demanded of him 
Wherefore was St. Stephen stoned to death ? 
And he said he eould not tell. Then I answered, 
that no more would [ assoil his vain question. 

“Secondly, he said, that there was a woman 
who did testify that | read how God was not 
in temples made with hands. Then I shewed 
him chapters vii. and xviii. of the Acts of the 
Apostles, what Stephen and Paul had said 
therein. 

“Thirdly, he asked, wherefore I said I had 
rather read five lines in the Bible than to hear 
five masses in the temple. I confessed that [ 
had said no less, because the one did greatly 
edify me, and the other nothing at all. He 
asked me what I said concerning confession. 
I answered him my meaning ; which was as St. 
James saith, every man ought to acknowledge 
his faults to another, and the one to pray for 
the other. 

‘He asked me what I said to the King's 
book, and I answered him, that I could say 
nothing to it, because I never saw it. He 
asked me, if I had the Spirit of God in me? 
I answered, if I had not | was but a reprobate 
or castaway. 

“Then he said, he had sent for a priest to 
examine me, who was then at hand. The 
priest asked me what I said to the sacrament 
of the altar, and required much to know my 
meaning thereof. But I desired him to hold 
me excused concerning that matter. None 
other answer would I make him, because I per- 
ceived him to be a Papist. 

“Lastly, he asked me if I did not think 
private masses did help the souls departed. I 
said it was great idolatry to rely more in them 
than in the death Christ died for us. 

“Then they had me thence unto my Lord 
Mayor, and he examined me as they had be- 
fore, and I answered him directly in all things 
as I had answered the quest. Besides this my 
Lord Mayor laid one thing to my charge which 
was never spoken of me but by them; and that 
was, whether a mouse eating the host received 
God or no? This question did I never ask, 
but, indeed, they asked it of me, whereunto I 
made them no answer, but smiled. 
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“Then the bishop’s chancellor rebuked me, 
and said that I was much to blame for utter- 
ing the Scriptures. For St. Paul, he said, for- 
bade women to talk of the Word of God. I 
answered him, that I knew St. Paul’s meaning 
as well as he, which is in 1 Cor. xiv., that a 
woman ought not speak in the congregation by 
way of teaching. Then I asked him how many 
women he had seen go into a pulpit to preach ? 
He said he never sawany. Then I said, he 
ought to find no fault in poor women except 
they had offended the law. 

‘Then my Lord Mayor commanded me to 
ward. I asked him if sureties would not serve 
me, and be made mea short answer, that he 
would take none. Then was I had to the 
Compter, and there remained eleven days, no 
friend admitted to speak with me. But, in the 
mean time, there was a priest sent unto me, 
who said that be was commanded of the Bishop 
to examine me, and to give me good advice, 
which he did not.” 

With this other priest, and yet another who 
was sent to her, there followed a series of 
conversations and questions bearing on the two 
grand points—transubstantiation and confession. 
In all of these the prisoner brought forward 
Holy Scripture in support of the various po- 
sitions she took, modestly but firmly maintain- 
ing her standing on the Gospel foundation. 

At length, Bonner, Bishop of London, took 
the matter into his own hands. That unscrupu- 
lous ecclesiastic, with all the heartlessness of 
his royal master, and with far more cunning, 
proceeded to cross-examine the deserted young 
wife, in the hope of entrapping her. But she 
was on her guard; and to each of his leading 
questions she replied, “I believe as the Serip- 
ture doth teach me.” Speaking of the Euchar- 
ist, —‘‘ Then inquired he of me, ‘ What if the 
Scripture doth say that it is the body of Christ ?’ 
My answer was,—‘ I believe as the Scripture in- 
formeth me.’ Then asked he, ‘What if the 
Seripture doth say that it is not the body of 
Christ?’ Still I said, ‘I believe as the Scrip- 
ture doth teach.’ Upon this he tarried a great 
while, hoping to have driven me to make him 
an answer to his mind. 


| 
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had made the boast, when I heard it I went 
thither, not being afraid, because I knew my 
matter to be good. MoreoverI remained there 
nine days to see what would be said unto me. 
And as I was in the Minster, reading upon the 
Bible, they resorted unto me by two and two, 
by five and by six, minding to have spoken 
unto me, yet went they their ways again with- 
out words speaking. 

“Then my lord asked if there was not one 
that did speak unto me. I told him yes, there 
was one of them at last who did speak to me, 
indeed. My lord asked me what he said.- And 
I told him his words were of small effect, so 
that I did not nowremember them. Then said 
my lord, ‘There are many that read and know 
the Scripture, yet follow it not, nor live there- 
after.’ I said again, ‘My lord, I would wish 
that all men knew my conversation and living 
in all points; for I am myself sure this hour 
that there are none able to prove any dishonesty 
by me. If you know that any can do it, I pray 
you bring them forth.’ Then he went away 


and said he would entitle somewhat of my 
meaning ; so he wrote a great circumstance, 
but what it was I have not all in my memory, 
for he would not suffer me to have a copy 
Only I do remember this portion of 


thereof. 
it.” 

She then recapitulates what she remembered 
of this paper, which was a full declaration of 
belief in transubstantiation, and the reception 
of the doctrine that whether the officiating min- 
ister be a good or bad man, all the sacraments 
of the old Catholic Church are holy and regen- 
erating to the recipient. 

“ He read it to me, and asked me if I did 
agree to it, and I said again, ‘I believe so much 
thereof as the Holy Scripture doth agree unto: 
wherefore I desire you that ye add that, there- 
unto.” Then he answered that I should not 
teach him what he should write. With that 
he went forth into his great chamber and read 
the bill before the audience, who willed me to 
set to my hand, saying I had favor shown me. 
The bishop said I might thank others and not 
myself for the favor I had found at his hand, 


Howbeit, I would not,|for he considered, he said, that I had good 


but concluded thus with him—that I believed! friends, and that I came of a worshipful stock. 
therein, and in all other things as Christ and | Then he took me the writing to set thereto my 
His holy apostles did leave them. Then he asked | hand, and I wrote after this manner—‘ I, Anne 


me why I had said so few words. 


I answered, | Askew, do believe all manner of things con- 


‘God hath given me the gift of knowledge, but ' tained in the faith of the Catholic Church.’ 


not of utterance; and Solomon saith that a| 


woman of few words is the gift of God.’” 
Other charges were discussed with the bish- 


“ Because I did add unto it the Catholic 
Church the bishop flung into his chamber in a 
great fury. With that my cousin Brittayne 


ops, which admitting of explanation or denial | followed, desiring him for God’s sake to be 
were candidly answered. Thus he asked her’ good unto me. He answered that I was a wom- 
if she had said that there were bent against her/an, and that he was nothing deceived in me. 
threescore priests at Lincoln. ‘‘ Indeed, quoth | Then my cousin Brittayne desired him to take 
I, I said so,—and my friends told me, if [ did|me as a woman, and not to set my weak wom- 
come to Lincoln, the priests would assault me,!an’s wit to his lordship’s great wisdom.” 


and put me to great trouble. Therefore as they 


This cousin Brittayne and some others who 
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were present, at length appeased the bishop, 
and in a few days he took Brittayne’s security, 
and that of another gentleman, “ Master Spil- 
man, of Gray’s Inn,” and suffered the prisoner 
to go out on bail. 

(To be continued.) 


————_ + ~er + — 


Artuur Natsu, of Bristol, died the 28th of 
Twelfth month, 1864, aged 44 years. 

Arthur Naish was the youngest son of Ed- 
mund and Anne Naish, and was born in Bris- 
tol in the year 1820. 

His father died whilst he was quite young, 
but he enjoyed the watchful care of his beloved 
mother, who survives him. 

There was little in his early years which gave 
promise of his after usefulness. Though viva- 
cious and impulsive in temperament, a some- 
what feeble body was his companion through 
life, and in various ways affected his course. 

During his youth and early manhood, he felt 
much of the power of temptation. His employ- 
ment sometimes led him into associations which 
were not calulated to benefit him, and bis open 
and sociable disposition made this snare peculi- 
arly dangerous to him. He frequently referred 
to this portion of his life as one in which Divine 
mercy was signally displayed in arresting his 
steps when in the downward path. Butamidst 
these years of comparative thoughtlessness, his 
mind was at times aroused to a sense of the in- 


finite importance of eternal things, though the 


impressions were somewhat transient. This 
was especially the case in the year 1836, during 
the last illness of his brother Alfred. 

In the year 1838, Arthur Naish became a 
teacher in the Friends’ First-day school, then 
carried on in New-street, Bristol, in which he 
soon took an active interest. We have no 
reason to believe that this step was taken from 
motives of Christian duty of the highest kind ; 
but it led, as we shall see, to a course of useful 
exertion for the good of others, which re-acted 
upon himself, and it thus formed a must im- 
portant turning point in his outward and inward 
life. 

To the friends of Sabbath schools, it must be 
deeply interesting to observe that the field of 
labor which they open was exactly suited to 
stimulate into healthy activity whatever desires 
for the good of others had been awakened in 
the heart of one whose spiritual condition was, 
to say the least, as yet undecided. 

In 1849, Arthur Naish married Martha Ann 
Swinborn. This union largely contributed to 
the happiness and usefulness of the remainder 
of his life, and he ever referred to it as one of 
his greatest blessings. 

A few years afterwards, on account of his 
health, he entirely relinquished his business 
occupations, and devoted a large portion of his 
time to the benevolent and religious objects in 
which he was interested. 
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No one could have a more settled belief in 
the necessity for real conversion of heart, than 
the subject of this memoir ; but it does not ap- 
pear that he was able to point out the exact 
time at which it took place in his own case. 
The evidences of it, and of the growing work 
of sanctification, under the power of the Holy 
Spirit, were gradually but surely brought forth. 
Amongst these evidences an increasing concern 
for the spiritual welfare of others was the most 
conspicuous. He was very desirous that larger 
opportunities should be afforded for religious 
intercourse among Friends in Bristol. Al- 
though the subject had been long discussed, it 
was left for him to take the first practical step 
in the establishment of the meetings for the 
social study of the Holy Scriptures, which, 
with some interruptions, have been held until 
the present time, by inviting a company of 
Friends to meet at his house on the last day of 
the year 1855. He wasa regular and interested 
attender of the meetings, when his health per- 
mitted, until the time of his death. 

In the beginning of 1857, with the co-opera- 
tion of two other teachers, he opendd an adult 
class in connexion with the First-day school. 
Having been deeply interested in the success of 
the large schools for men and women, conducted 
by the Friends in Birmingham, he was desirous 
of making a similar attempt in Bristol. This 
undertaking, begun, as we have reason to be- 
lieve, with earnest prayer, was largely blessed. 
It may be described as his favorite work, and 
was truly a labor of love. The attendance ulti- 
mately reached nearly 100. 

Arthur Naish usually read the concluding 
portion of Scripture from the desk, and fre- 
quently engaged in prayer, or added a few 
words of earnest exhortation. His whole soul 
seemed to be thrown into the work on these oc- 
casions ; and, though his manner and utterance 
were not free from defect, yet no one could be 
present without being impressed with a solem- 
nity and earnestness which overpowered all 
minor imperfections. 

He took a most warm personal interest in 
the men and their families; and, as long as his 
health permitted, he regularly devoted one or 
two evenings in each week to visiting them at 
their homes, where he was always welcomed. 
When, from failing strength, he was no longer 
able to visit them in this way, he invited little 
groups to take tea with him from time to time, 
endeavoring to spend the evenings in profitable 
conversation, adapted to the particular circum- 
stances of each company. 

Another kindred engagement, which occupied 
much of his time and thoughts during the last 
few years of his life, was the mission to the 
navvies employed in constructing the Bristol 
and South Wales Union Railway in the neigh- 
borhood of his own house. In conjunction with 
a few carnest-minded voung men, and supported 
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by the liberality of generous friends, to whom 
he never appealed in vain, he superintended the 
labors of a missionary, who bad been himself 
once a railway excavator, and entered zealously 
into various plans for the good of the poor men. 
A temporary shop was erected for the sale of 
cocoa at a very low price, by which means many 
of the navvies were preserved from the tempta- 
tions of the public-house. Evening schools 
were also held, and religious services conducted 
specially for their benefit. In his personal in- 
tercourse with men of this class, Arthur Naish 
was peculiarly successful, adapting his conver- 
sation to their habits of thought, and seldom 
failing, though in a way which few could safely 
imitate, to leave a good impression. He would 
often speak a word of solemn warning, or of en- 
couragewent, inthe name of that Saviour whom 
he so much desired to serve. 

He was a total abstainer from intoxicating 
drinks, and was deeply impressed with the re- 
sponsibility resting upon the members of Chris- 
tian bodies in relation to this subject. He was 
a very energetic member of the “ Young Men’s 
Temperance Society,” which was established 
with the special object of enlisting in the cause 
young men who made a profession of religion ; 
and he continued on the committee until it was 
merged in the Bristol Temperance Society, in 
1860. His practical and energetic mind could 
not, however, rest satisfied without making a 
further effort to counteract the evil which he so 
much deplored. We refer to the meetings for 
working men, held during several winters at 
the Friars, on Seventh-day evenings. At these 
meetings the men were supplied with cocoa and 
biscuits at a trifling charge (though sufficient 
to pay the cost), and the first part of the time 
was spent in readings and recitations. After- 
wards a portion of Scripture was read, and a de- 
votional meeting held, in which the voice of 
prayer was often heard from the lips of the poor 
men present. Arthur Naish took great pains 
in selecting the reading for these meetings. It 
was often no easy matter to find just the right 
kind of reading; but be always contrived to 
have passages selected, or tracts looked out, 
suitable for the occasion. “We must have 
something lively,” he would say, ‘to keep 
them awake;” for he was no friend to drowsy 
companies. At meetings of this kind, his per- 
sonal influence in sustaining the interest and 
promoting the enjoyment of the company was 
remarkable. The secret of it lay, to a great ex- 
tent, in his thorough sympathy with the peo- 
ple, his knowledge of their circumstances, 
and his eminently social and communicative 
nature, all influenced and pervaded by Chris- 
tian love. 

We have thus traced a little of what Arthur 
Naish did. The review has been a very im- 
perfect one, but it has been sufficient to dis- 

close a life of much activity, and of considerable 
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results. Let us now take a nearer view of the 
sources from which he derived his strength, 
and inquire not only what he did, but what he 
was. 

It is a common fault of Christian biography, 
that the subjects of it are represented as too 
neatly perfect. The subject of this memoir 
was very sensible of his own many failings, and 
nothing could be more at variance with what 
he would himself have desired, than an indis- 
criminate eulogy of his character. In his case, 
the work of Divine grace was conspicuous, in 
overcoming toa large extent some disadvantages 
under which he labored. He was naturally of 
an ardent and excitable temperament, warm in 
his attachments and in his dislikes, and too apt 
to express himself in strong and hasty language. 
His manner was also somewhat abrupt; and he 
was, perhaps, too fond of exposing the little 
weaknesses of others. From these causes he 
sometimes gave pain and occasioned difficulty 
to himself and his friends. Though his under- 
standing was vigorous and practical, and in 
early life he was fond of reading, he suffered 
from the want of a larger mental horizon, 
which would undoubtedly have given more 
harmony and completeness to his really noble 
character. He was deeply conscious of his 
more secret sins in the sight of God, and his 
humiliation on account of them was great. He 
would not suffer himself to be spoken of as 
better, except by Divine grace, than the vilest 
sinner. 

But looking at him, as his Christian character 
became developed, we shall find much more to 
admire and imitate, than to condemn. 

In the first place, he was a most sincere be- 
liever in the Lord Jesus Christ. His faith was 
peculiarly childlike and simple. “ Believe on 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be 
saved,” was the assurance upon which he de- 
lighted to rest his soul, and to which he longed 
to direct others. 

He was also a man of prayer. His views 
upon this subject were very simple. “Ali that 
is required,’ he often said, in his usual short 
and unqualified manner, ‘ is a sense of want.’’ 
He, however, felt the great solemnity of the 
duty, and the need of the help of the Holy 
Spirit. During the latter years of his life, he 
was frequently engaged in vocal prayer in 
social gatherings, and on more public occasions. 
Whilst diligent in private devotion, he greatly 
‘valued united prayer amongst Christians. He 
firmly believed in the answering of prayer, and 
| from his own experience he could testify to this 
precious ftuth. 

But he was at the same time a man of action. 
His mind was eminently practical, and he sel- 
dom began anything which he did not persever- 
ingly carry through. When an object appeared 
to him good, and of sufficient importance, he 
was not easily discouraged by minor difficulties, 
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especially of a theoretical kind. This was one 


of the strongest and most valuable points of his 
character. 

His Jove for souls was warm: end, in all his 
efforts for the good of others, their true con- 
version to Christ was what he had mainly in 
view. 

He was very diligent in using the talents 
which he possessed. This was peculiarly the 
case during the last few years of his life. As 
his powers of exertion decreased, the diligence 
with which he used his remaining strength of 
body and mind seemed almost to make up the 
deficiency ; so that his friends were hardly con- 
scious of the real extent of his weakness. His 
talents for Christian usefulness appeared to be 
almost remarkably enlarged by Divine grace, il- 
lustrating the truth so often enforced by our 
Lord, that to the diligent and faithful servant 
more will be given 

Closely connected with his Christian dili- 
gence was his constant sense of the shortness and 
uncertainty of life. For many years previous to 
his death he did not expect to live long; what 
he had to do he felt that he must do quickly. 
But the shadow of the grave thus cast on his 
path was not gloomy to him. He knew that to 
depart and to be with Christ would be far bet- 
ter than even to remain in His service here. 

(To be coneluded.) . 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 12, 1866. 





THE Poor oF LONDON AND THE SOCIETY OF 
Frrenps.—We find in a London paper— The 
Christian World—of recent date, a notice of a 
meeting of Friends lately held at Devonshire 
House, to consider whether the members of our 
religious Society in that great city are fully 
performing their duty in reference to the “ sad 
spiritual destitution of the metropolitan poor.” 
An earnest spirit seems to have pervaded the 
meeting, and “ numerous addresses were de- 
livered tending to excite an interest in the sub- 
ject before it.”” One Friend stated that Friends 
“are almost the only Christian denomination 
who neglect the evangelization of the poor. 
The descendants of the vigorously evangelizing 
Fox and Penn seem to slumber on their oars 
eo far as the poor of city and country are con- 
cerned. These are scarcely ever seen sitting 
on the benches of a Quaker meeting, which are 
too ‘ respectable’ for them.” Another speaker 
remarked that the pour would not come to 
Friends, therefore Friends must go to the poor. 
It appears that for some months past a few 
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Friends have collected the poor on First-day 
evenings at the Bedford Institute, for the pur- 
pose.of reading the Scriptures to them, and that 
these meetings have been increasingly attended. 

The writer of the article in The Christian 
World, who does not appear to be a member of 
our religious Society, says: ‘“‘ One of the main 
difficulties in carrying out the evangelizatioa of 
the masses is, that the poor and the ignorant do 
not appreciate the silence in which the Quaker 
worship is often conducted. They want Chris- 
tian singing, more preaching and the reading 
of the Scriptures.”’ Certainly no objection 
can be reasonably made to Friends collecting 
the poor and ignorant and reading the Serip- 
tures to them; and the question may be 
seriously entertained by Friends in other places, 
as well as in London, whether there would not 
be “Christian singing” in the manner de- 
scribed and sanctioned by Robert Barclay, and 
more preaching in our meetings, if Friends of 
the present day were animated by the earnest 
spirit of Fox and Penn and Barclay. The 
paper from which we quote says George Fox 
“ shodk all England with bis unremitting elo- 
quence, and Penn was so zealous that he 
was known to commence preaching whilst 
walking up the chapel aisle.” What step 
was taken to promote the object of the meet- 
ing in Devonshire House is not stated, bat the 
remark is made that the meeting “ pro- 
duced a greatly deepened interest among Lon- 
don Quakers in the object for which it was 
convened.” 


CorrecTion.—In the Report of the First- 
day School Conference, copied into our 34th 
number from the Freedmen’s Record, an error 
occurred in the 20th line of the first column, 
page 541, by the substitution of the word 
spiritual for scriptural. The line should read, 
“ their deficiency in Scriptural knowledge,” Xc. 


Digp, on the 5th of First month, 1866, Jacos C. 
Roserts, of Plattekill, N. Y., aged 63 years; an es- 
teemed Elder of Marlborough Monthly Meeting. 
Though suddenly called from works to reward, he 
expressed his willingaess to be released, and that he 
felt peaceful in mind in view of the change that 
awaited him. 

——, on the 20th of Second month, 1866, Saran 
rRIFFIN, Of Plattekill, N. Y., aged 84 years; an es- 
teemed Elder of Marlborough Monthly Meeting. 
Devoted through a long life to the cause of her Re- 
deemer, death was disarmed of its terror, and after 
suffering long and patiently, she quietly passed away 
in peace with God and all who knew her. 
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Diep, on the 3d of Seventh month, 1865, Mary R., 
wife of Hiram Minerd, of Plattekill, N. Y., aged 40 
years. Her last sickness was long and painful in 
the extreme, but was borne with exemplary patience. 
She was favored to know of an overcoming through 
Him who permitted her to drink of the cup that He 
drank of; and we doubt not that she has left her 
large and interesting family here to join that innu- 
merable company that surround the throne of God 
with a perpetual bymn. 
, on the 3d of Twelfth month, 1865, Purse 
Miter, of Plattekill, N. Y., aged about 80 years. 
Her close was peaceful. 
, on the 24th of Fourth month, 1866, CLumen- 
TINE, wife of Wm. B. Roberts, of Lloyd, aged 66 years. 
The above three were members of Marlborough 
Monthly Meeting. 
, on the 4th of Second month, 1866, Race. 
Carman, aged 70 years; a valued Elder of Marl- 
borough Monthly Meeting. Her last sickness was 
protracted and painful, but was borne with Christian 
fortitude and patieace She retained a comparatively 
trustful spirit in the mercy of that Saviour whom 
she bad endeavored to serve, until within a few days 





























mind; but she was enabled to approach the throne 
of grace with carnestness of spirit, and He who de- 
lighteth in mercy spoke peace to her soul, and she 
calmly passed away. 


, on the Ist of Third month, 1866, of spotted 
fever, Catuarine Mivts, wife of Aaron Mills, aged 
38 years, 1 month and 4 days; a member of White 
Lick Monthly Meeting, Ind.’ She died in full faith 
that she would receive a crown in heaven, giving 
much good counsel to those around her, telling them 
to weep not for her, but to weep for themselves, for 
her home was in heaven. 





— ~~. 

WANTED, 
A Friend as Teacher for the School for Boys, Leip- 
ers Court, established by the “Overseers of Public 
Schools, founded by charter from William Penn, for 
the Town and County of Philadelphia.” 

The rooms are very desirably and centrally lo- 
eated, affording accommodation for about sixty 
scholars. Fifteen are at preseut paid for by the cor- 
poration. The course of instruction includes the 
usual requirements of an English education. 

The Schools of the Corporation being preferred by 
many parents to those less carefully guarded, the 
position affords opportunities for usefulness and 
pecuniary advantage to a young Friend of education 
and energy. 

Application may be made to 

Joun M. Wurratt, 1317 Filbert St. 
Dr. Bens. Coatrs, N. W. cor. 7thand Spruce Sts. 
- T. W. Brown, No. 514 Arch St. 


on ——> 99 oe -_ 
















THE RELIGIOUS IDEAS OF THE ABORIGINAL 
AFRICAN. 

Although some Africans cherish ideas which 
seem as the faint echoes of old traditions and 
the faintest shadows of old presences, there is 
an admirable ready perception in some of the 
poorest natives as to the messages which are 
sent them by the God of Nature. A Bechuana, 
for instance, was asked to explain what he un- 
derstood by the term “ holiness.” He answered, 
“When copious showers have descended during 
the night, and all the earth, and leaves, and 
cattle are washed clean, and the sun rising 
shows a drop uf dew on every blade of grass, 











and the air breathes fresh, that is holiness.” 
This reply shows that the head and the heart, 
the intellect and the feelings, were sensitively 
alive to recognize and to enjoy the works and 
gifts of God ; the spirit of thankfulness is there 
too, unmistakably. 


of her departure, when she had some conflicts of 
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Dr. Livingstone remarks 
that African peasants give as pertinent answers 
as men of their quality in England. Few of 


our shepherds, either rural or ecclesiastical, 


could excel the Bechuana in giving a better 


definition of holiness—earth so pure that it is 


next to heaven, and men so right-hearted as to 
feel the beauty, and know that “ to enjoy is to 


obey.”—London Atheneum. 


- —— — 


The Committee appointed to receive and dis- 
burse the funds raised for the relief of 
Friends within the limits of North Carolina 
Yearly Meeting, Reports,— 


That the whole amount contributed was 
$11,097.10. 

In consequence of the pressing need of 
Friends in Tennessee, $1500 were expended, 
prior to the appointment of this committee, in 
the purchase of and conveyance of provisions, 
&e., the reception and distribution of which were 
acknowledged by Friends of New Hope Meet- 
ing in that State, by a mioute dated in the 
Sixth month of 1865, already published. 

There were $5270 distributed at different 
times, nearly all to the members of Nahunta 
and Neuse Monthly Meetings, in Wayne 
county, North Carolina, where the greatest dev- 
astation by the contending armies had taken 
place. This money was applied for the purchase 
of food, clothing, household utensils and domes- 
tic animals. From the accounts received it 
appears there were between fifty and sixty 
families that participated in the benefits con- 
ferred by this money, the most of whom had 
been stripped of nearly every thing they had 
possessed. In addition to the above, there were 
two boxes of dry-goods, pins, needles, buttons, 
thread, &c., sent by this Committee to the same 
Friends, the cost of which was nearly four hun- 
dred dollars, contributed by some women 
Friends in this city. 

Two Friends visited that section of North 
Carolina, whose report was published in the 
roonth last. 

A minute from Nahunta Monthly Meeting, 
and several letters from members of Neuse 
Monthly Meeting, expressing their gratitade 
for the relief afforded so timely in their dis- 
tress, have been received. and some of them 
published. 

Four hundred dollars were applied to the 
purchase of seed-wheat sent to some Friends in 
Guilford Co., N. C. ; and one hundred and fifty 
dollars to defray the expense of a family return- 
ing from Indiana. 


There were 501 bushels of seed-wheat pur- 
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chased and divided among the members of New 
Berry, Lost Creek, and New Hope Meetings in 
Tennessee, costing $1479.75, and a box of dry 
goods, costing $130, was sent to the same 
places. 

In order to become more fully acquainted 
with the most pressing wants of Friends in 
North Carolina in respect to school books, &c., 
one of the Committee visited several parts of 
that State where the larger portion of members 
of our religious Society reside, and consulted 
with those Friends who were interesting them- 
selves in the speedy establishment of schools, 
to meet the requirements of their respective 
neighborhoods. In accordance with the infor- 
mation thus obtained, and a list furnished of the 
publications desired, there were purchased and 
forwarded to different points, three hundred and 
ninety-six dozen of books of various kinds suit- 
able for schools; which, with slates, paper, 
pens. ink and other appliances for teaching, 
together with some works of a religious charac- 
ter, cost $1689.46. 

The freight and other expenses incurred in the 
distribution of the various articles enumerated, 
amounted to $291.77; making a total expendi- 
ture of $10,931, and leaving a balance in the 
hands of the Treasurer of $166.10. 


On behalf and by direction of the Commit- 
tee, 
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Joun B. Garrett, Sec'ry. 
Partapa., Fourth month 25th, 1866. 


Tecapitulation : 

For the purchase of provisions for 
Friends in Tennessee, 

Applied at different times for Friends 
of Nahunta and Neuse, 

For purchase of seed- wheat for Friends 
in Guilford county, 

For assisting a family in removing,... 

For purchase of seed wheat for 
Friends in Tennessee, 

For dry goods sent to do. do 

For purchase of Books and Station- 
ery for Friends in North Carolina,.. 1689.48 

For freight, &e 291.77 


$10,931.00 


$1500.00 


5290.00 
150.00 


130.00 


— 
For Friends’ Review. 

“GOODS TAKEN IN WAR, OR PRIZE GOODS.” 

Circumstances are sometimes wonderfully 
confirmatory of the righteousness of some of 
the views and testimonies of our Society. I 
have been repeatedly reminded, during the 
progress of our work among the Freedmen, of 
that query which has reference to the use of 
“‘ goods taken in war, or prize goods.” From 
the commencement of our efforts in this field, 
buildings for schools and teachers’ residences 
bave been assigned us by the military authori- 
ties. Our occupancy of such has been a con- 
tinual source of irritation, tending to keep 
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alive the hostility of the white people about us, 
and keeping us in a condition of uneasiness, 
which is, to say the least, very unpleasant. 
With the close of the present school year, I 
hope to vacate the last property to which we 
are not entitled by State law; and were the 
educational work which our Association has 
done in the Southwest to be done over again, L 
believe we should be the gainers by positively 
refusing to occupy the premises taken by force 
from the enemy, or even those known in mili- 
tary parlance as “ abandoned property.” 
Wo. F. MircHett. 
~csscuiaadlliapnamsiins 
TO THE BIBLE ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS IN 
AMERICA. 


The Managers present the following Report 
of the proceedings of the past year: 

There have been issued from the Depository 
during the year ending Third month 31st, 1866, 
one thousand six hundred and eighty-five 
Bibles, eight hundred and sixty six Testaments, 
and two thousand eight hundred and ninety- 
eight Testaments and Psalms. The number 
of Bibles issued is five hundred and seven more 
than in the year preceding, that of Testaments 
and Psalms is two thousand two bundred and 
twenty-nine greater, while the issue of Testa- 
ments alone is one thousand four hundred and 
forty-six below that of the previous year. The 
aggregate number of volumes issued has been 
five thousand four hundred and sixty-nine, 
which is one thousand two hundred and ninety 
more than in the preceding year. 

Eight hundred and forty-one Bibles, one 
hundred and forty-two Testaments, one thou- 
sand nine hundred and eighty-six Testaments 
and Psalms, were sold to Auxiliary or other 
Bible Associations of Friends. The sales to 
booksellers and subscribers consisted of two 
hundred and ninety-eight Bibles, three hun- 
dred and seventy Testaments, and seventy-one 
Testaments and Psalms ; and the donations have 
included five hundred and forty-six Bibles, 
three hundred and seventy-four Testaments, 
and eight hundred and forty-one Testaments and 
Psalms. A part of the donations have been 
furnished to Auxiliaries and individuals for 
gratuitous distribution, or sale at full or reduced 
prices at their discretion ; the proceeds of such 
sales to be remitted to this Association. One 
thousand Reference Bibles, one thousand School 
Bibles, and two thousand Testaments and 
Psalms have been printed during the year, and 
another edition of two thousand School Bibles 
has been ordered. 

Our stock on hand on the first instant consist- 
ed of bound volumes as follows, viz: Reference 
Bibles, 575 ; medium, 68 ; School Bibles, 656 ; 
Testaments and Psalms, 2112, and Testaments, 
1406, In sheets, 700 Reference Bibles; 100 
Testaments and Psalms, and 1600 Testaments. 

The reports received from Auxiliaries show 
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that our Friends, who are co-operating with us,|circeumscribed as the field of our labor may 
continue to feel the interest and importance of|seem to be, there is a sufficient motive for 
promoting the distribution and reading of the| perseverance in the confidence that every sin- 
Holy Scriptures. cere endeavor to promote the welfare of our 

By the recent liberation of the slaves in the | fellow creatures, and advance the kingdom of 
sonthern States, the opportunity has been afford- | our dear Redeemer, will meet with his gracious 
ed of enlarging profitably the work of Christian | approbation. We trust that the Bible Asso- 
benevolence in which the Association is en-| ciation of Friends in America will have an en- 
gaged, and a considerable portion of the| during existence, and hope that with the lapse 
distribution of the past year has, consequently, | of years its usefulness will be greatly increased. 
been for the supply of the emancipated bondmen.| On behalf of the Managers, 


Underall the unfavorable and depressing circum- Samvuet F. Trora. 
stances to which the colored population of the} Puxapa., Fourth month 12th, 1866. 

South is exposed, it is cause of encouragement SOuNEPT eve: Aaa 

to find that they are generally susceptible, in no For Friends’ Review. 

small degree, of moral and religious impressions. MISSIONS. % 


\estraining influences of this kind, together} It is cause for gratitude to the Author of 
with a humble trust, that downtrodden as they|every good word and work that Friends, as a 
were, they were still the objects of Divine com-| body, are becoming interested in diffusing the 
passion and regard, and that a door of deliver. | blessed truths of the Gospel among the heathen 
ance would finally be opened, doubtless con-|in the dark places of the earth. They have 
tributed much to their peaceable, orderly and | long been zealous in laboring to enlighten the 
submissive conduct through the long years of| heathen in civilized lands, in visiting degraded 
servitude. During the war of the rebellion,|and hardened criminals, in caring for the ne- 
when their trials and temptations were so great, | glected, and extending a helping hand to the 
this patience and general good conduct still} outcast from society; and individuals among 
distinguished them in a most remarkable de-| them have labored in foreign lands, rejoicing to 
gree; and now that their fetters have been| testify ofthe love of Jesus toa perishing world. 
broken, they appear to wait in confidence that| But the deeply interesting address of London 
the rights which are still denied them will, in| Yearly Meeting in a late number of Friends’ 
time, be conceded through the providence of| Review is gratifying and encouraging to those 
Him who rules over all. who desire that our beloved Society may not be 

There is an eager desire on the part of many | behind others in obeying our Saviour’s parting 
of these poor people to be able to read the|cummand, “Go ye into all the world, and 
inspired records for themselves, and it is usually | preach the Gospel to every creature.” We be- 
one of the first objects to which they apply | lieve that this work of faith will do good, not 
their newly-acquired knowledge of letters. We | only to the objects of their Christian love, but 
should esteem it a high privilege to have it in| the benefit will be reflected upon those who en- 
our power to extend a helping hand to those|gage in it; the promise will be fulfilled to 
who are so much entitled to our sympathy and | them, “ They who water others shal! themselves 
aid, and it is well to inquire whether our| be watered.” 

Association ought not to take a larger part than We are commanded to sow beside all waters. 
it has hitherto done in the beneficent engage-| The indifference felt by some among Friends 
ment of supplying the cestitute colored poor|to the subject of missions, may arise from their 
with the Holy Scriptures. As was observed on | ignorance of the actual condition of the heathen. 
a former occasion, no other book will so much| They have no idea of their debasement and 
aid in dispelling their mental darkness, and] vileness and wretchedness. Millions among 
preparing them for their duties and responsi-|them are in the same state their forefathers 
bilities as free men and women. If through | were eighteen hundred years ago, when the 
the aid of Divine Grace and the inshining of| apostle Paul described their condition in the Ist 
that true Light which lighteth every man that| chapter of his Kpistle to the Romans; and 
cometh into the world, they are favored to ob-| many who have been, through the instrumen- 
tain living faith in the Saviour of mankind, and | tality of Missionar‘es, turned from darkness to 
know his blessed Spirit to rule in their hearts, | light, are very much impressed by the accuracy 
they will receive a far greater boon than that of| of this portraiture of themselves in their natu- 
deliverance from life-long servitude. ral state. We do not deny that they are favored 

It is not, however, in the South alone that the| with the Light which convinces them of sin, 
Holy Scriptures are wanted. Throughout our|and which, if obeyed, would lead them in the 
widespread country, far and near, numerous| path of rectitude ; nor do we doubt the justice 
cases uf destitution may at all times be found,|and mercy of God with regard to his final 
and we can scarcely anticipate a period when| judgment of them at the great day of account. 
there will be no further need of measures for|‘‘ Where little hath been given, little will be 
ascertaining and supplying them. Humble and! required.” 
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But surely these are not sufficient reasons for 
leaving these poor creatures in their miserable 
condition, without making an effort to help 
them, und to lift them out of the mire into 
which they have fallen. Their consciences 
convict them when they comwit gross sins, and 
they feel that they deserve punishment; but 
the blessed truth that “God is love,” is un- 
known to them. It was unknown to the Greeks 
and Rowans, the most intellectual and civilized 
nations of antiquity, until the apostle of the 
Gentiles proclaimed it among them. We, in 
Christian lands, have been taught from our in- 
fancy to believe in the boundless goodness and 
loving kindness of our Heavenly Father. We 
cannot remember the time when our parents 
and instructors did not instil into our young 
hearts this glorious and delightful truth, “ God 
is love.” We are taught to love Him because 
He first loved us. We were early instructed 
that to him we owe the blessings of good parents 
and good friends and every gratification we en- 
joy, proofs of His merciful providence being 
found in the air we breathe, the water we 
drink, the food we eat, and the fuel we burn. 
As soon as our young minds were able to un- 
derstand even imperfectly the wonderful plan 
of redemption through Christ, how carefully 
did our parents endeavor to unfold it in simple 
language suited to our capacity. 

And shall we not make an effort to tell the 
poor benighted Hindoos, Chinese, &c., the won- 
ders of redeeming love? The deities they 
worship are, in their estimation, immortal be- 
ings of great power, who will punish the guilty; 
the deluded worshippers endeavor to appease 
their wrath and to obtain their favor by self- 
inflicted torture, living a life of asceticism, sac- 
rificing their children, building pagodas, and 
sometimes by giving their substance to the 
poor; but the offering of a loving heart toa 
Father in Heaven is never made, for they have 
never been taught that this is the most accept- 
able sacrifice. ‘Their gods are of' like passions 
with themselves; they have no conception of a 
holy and perfect Being. 

Is it not, then, a privilege as well as a duty 
to try to remove the veil which covers the 
hearts of these people with gross darkness ? 
Ought we not gladly to make an effort to send 
them the good tidings, which will fill them 
with joy when received into their hearts and 
applied to their consciences by the Holy 
Spirit? Let us hasten to deliver, north and 
south, east and west, the wonderful message 
that ‘‘ God so loved the world that He gave His 
only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in 
Him should not perish, but have everlasting 
life.” John iii. 16. M. A. L. 

ee ae 

A mild answer to an angry man, like water 
east upon fire, abateth his heat, and from an 
enemy he shall become thy friend. 
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BLIND PEOPLE. 
(Continued from page 565.) 

Embossing a letter is a far easier task than a 
sum in arithmetic, and the horrors of spelling 
are less than those of Long Division. When once 
a boy has learned to read a chapter of Robin- 
son Crusoe in Alston’s type, (the Roman letter) 
he is very soon able to write home and tell of 
his accomplishments. The process is just like 
that which children call pricking a pattern in 
paper, except that instead of being managed 
with a single pin-point, an entire letter of pin- 
points is pierced by one single pressure. The 
embossing frame consists of two parts, one a 
plain slab of wood about 14 inches long by 8 
wide, covered on one side with a thick layer of 
flannel or velvet ; and the other a plain frame- 
work of horizontal bars about half an inch 
apart; the two being connected together by 
hioges which join them together as a slip of 
leather does the two covers of a book. When 
the blind bey wishes to write a letter, he lays 
his sheet on the first mentioned side. and folds 
over upon it the other, through the bars of 
which he presses small wooden types, each bear- 
ing on one end a Rowan letter formed of pro- 
jecting pin-points. These he forces steadily 
home through the paper into the flannel or 
leather below, placing each letter as he does so 
the reverse ways, 80 as to make the embossing 
correct on the other side of the paper. The 
process is a slow one, as every letter has to be 
separately’stamped down and held in its place 
till its next neighbor is introduced, that not a 
grain of precious space be wasted; but, at last, 
reversed, and in good order, appear the pleasant 
words, My Dear Father, and proud enough, we 
may well imagine, is Sam Trotter, the village 
blacksmith, when he gets his first letter from 
“our blind Johnny, in London ;” it goes the 
round of the whole community, and in spite of 
some grievous lapses in orthography, is fairly 
worn out at last with continual handling, unless 
locked up by the good wife as too precious a 
document for the perusal of ordinary mortals. 
Their wonder will be doubled when Johnny 
comes home next year at the midsummer holi- 
days and reads off his own epistle with the tips 
of his fingers. 

The weaver sets to work with a loom of the 
ordinary kind, which we therefore need not de- 
scribe ; and the only problem is, how shall the 
blind workman accurately follow a pattern of 
which he cannot see a single step, in colors 
which he cannot distinguish. We pause only 
for a moment, by the way, to notice one 
common and popular error still afloat, viz., that 
some clever blind people have the power of de- 
tecting colors by the touch. All we can say is, 
that those who have had the experience of 
many years, and opportunities for the personal 
examination of many hundreds of blind per- 
sons, of all ages and ranks, including some of 
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remarkable ability, have not been able to find 
the remotest trace of such a power. There is 
no more resemblance now between sounds and 
colors than in the time of Guillié, fifty years 
ago; so that no description will enable a blind 
man to discern between a crimson poppy and 
the azure corn-flower; nor can there be any 
perceptible difference of texture in one morse! 
of wool, paper, cloth, or feather stained red, 
and another of grassy green. Dr. Moyes, in- 
deed, who lost his sight at three years of age, 
says that “red gave him a disagreeable sensa- 
tion, like the touch of a saw,” and that as 
other colors became less intense they decreased 
in harshness, until green conveyed to him an 
idea like that which he felt in passing his hand 
over a polished surface. But we suspect that 
Dr. Moyes was only trying to rival the happy 
shot of another blind man, who, says Locke, 
declared that scarlet was to him “like the 
sound of a trumpet.” Trumpets and scarlet 
go well together, and were perhaps even more 
frequently heard of and met with seventy or 
eighty years ago than they are now, aad the 
name of one might well suggest the other. 
Touch, therefore, which can do so much for 
the blind workman, can do nothing for him 
here ; but nevertheless, as the Great Exhibition 
proved, he can weave you a rug bright with all 
the colors of the rainbow, exactly after the pat- 
tern which you prescribe; seroll-work, leaves, 
fruit, flowers, lozenges, stars or cross-bars. In 
the first place, his threads of wool are all placed 
before him, by his side, in one exact order, say 
white, crimson, blue, yellow and maroon. They 
are always in the same order and place, so that 
he takes up whichever he needs with unerring 
certainty. Hung up to the beam in front of him, 
but easily withiu reach of his fingers, is a square 
of smooth, thin deal, on which is traced the 
pattern of his rug in nails with heads of every 
possible variety of shape—round, square, dia- 
mond-shape, or triangular; tacks, brads and 
buttons ; some driven home to the surface of 
the board, others raised one-tenth of an inch 
above it ; but all telliug their own story of red, 
green, white or blue. The board is ruled thus 
with cross-bar lines, and at every point of inter- 
section a small hole is bored into which is 
slipped a nail with its head square, round, or 
triangular, as the pattern requires. The boy 
reads his pattera along the horizontal lines from 
left to right, and according ta the teaching of 
the nails weaves in the gay scroll-work of 
brilliant colors as deftly as if he saw every tint. 
These letters and figures the blind weaver 
quickly reads with his fingers ; and then readily 
takes from his row of arranged colors, the num 
ber of threads or strands requisite to bring to 
light those curious flowers that grow in the 
meadows of carpetland ; or the still more curious 
squares, triangles, lozenges, curves, and scrolls, 
that crop out among the blossoms ; weaving on, 
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unconsciously, yet correctly, in the dark, with 
quiet, patient skill that well deserves the word 
of praise from his teacher for which he gladly 
looks. 

Touch, then, does much for the blind boy, 
but brings him not a single grain nearer to the 
discerning of colors. As the eye of the deaf 
mute can never hear, so the fingers of the blind 
will never see. The cessation of resistance 
may be to the touch of the blind boy what 
“the cessation of color is to the eye of the see- 
ing ;” but it was no mean authority who said, 
“* Nihil est in intellectu quod non prius fuerit in 
sensu,” and the words apply with double force 
in the present instance. Where, therefore, 
touch fails him, he can gain little external 
help, and may presently be altogether at sea. 
Things apparently identical in form may differ 
in size, and differing in size, may also totally 
differ in essence and in nature; and of this 
difference he may be wholly unconscious. He 
may form, and does form, the most incorrect 
ideas on some common matters, though he may 
continually amuse and surprise you by clever 
guesses, or gleams of what seems like intuition. 
Du Puiseaux, the son of a Professor of Philoso- 
phy in the University of Paris, was in some 
things one of the shrewdest men of his day, 
having attained considerable proficiency in 
botany and chemistry; but he was blind. He 
had a wonderful memory for sounds, and could, 
it is said, recognize by their voice persons 
whom he had only once heard. He could tell 
if he was in a street or a blind alley, in a large 
room or a small one; but he believed that 
astronomers were the only people who saw with 
telescopes, and that they had their eyes differ- 
ently formed from other men. Nor was his 
notion about eyes in general a whit less incor- 
rect. “The eye,” said he “is an organ on 
which the air should have the same effect as 
my stick on my hand.” The boy, upon whom 
Cheselden operated for cataract, had clearly 
been of the same opinion. Even when restored 
to sight, he believed that the objects he looked 
on touched his eyes, as those which he felt 
touched his skin; and he consequently had no 
true idea of distance. He asked “ which was 
the sense that deceived him, the sight or the 
touch?” He wondered how a likeness of his 
father’s face could be got into so small a space 
as his mother’s watch case; it seemed to him 
as impossible as getting a bushel into a pint 
measure. It is not to be wondered at, therefore, 
that when some one asked Du Puiseaux if he 
“ would not be very glad to have his sight?” 
he replied, “if it were not for curivsity, I 
would rather have long arms; it seems to 
me that my hands would teach me better 
what is passing in the moon than your eyes and 
telescopes; and, besides, the eyes cease to see 
sooner than the hands to touch. It would 
therefore be as well to improve the organ I have, 
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as to give me the one I want.’’ Abundant evi- 
deitve of a similar kind might still be adduced, 
but this seems enough to prove that even 
among educated blind people there must be a 
large section of the physical and metaphysical 
world of which their idea is to a great extent 
vague and worthless. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE BRITISH POST OFFICE. 


There is no branch of the public service 
which keeps pace so closely as the post-office 
with the growing wants of the country. In 
1864, 679,084,822 letters passed through the 
post, being an increase of 37,000,000 over the 
previous year; and in the same period the 
number of book-packets and newspapers which 
were transmitted rose to over 50,000,000, or 
7,000,000 more than in 1863. This increase 
was more than proportionate to the growth of 
population and multiplication of houses through- 
out the country. Our correspondence with for- 
eign nations also continues rapidly to expand. 
The speculative mania of recent years has add- 
ed to the revenues of the post-office, in conse- 
quence of the vast distribution of circulars to 
which it has given rise. The sentiment of the 
country also pays a toll to St. Martin’s-le-Grand. 
Nearly thirty-six thousand more Valentines 
were posted in London in 1864 than in 1863— 


the total number being 530,300, and nearly 
one-fourth of these came from the West End. 
The Post-office Savings Banks continue to 


flourish. In London there is a depositor to 
every seven persons; in the rest of England 
and Wales, one to every fourteen ; in Scotland, 
one to every seventeen; and in Ireland, one to 
seventy—the average for the whole kingdom 
being one to fifteen. Experience justifies the 
expectation that the annual increase in the busi- 
ness of this department will for some time be 
from 130,000 to 140,000 in the number of de- 
positors, and about a million and a half in the 
capital invested.— Pall Mall Gazette. 


a 


AFRICAN TELEGRAPH. 


AN 


A. Innes, in the London Atheneum of Oct. 
14, 1865, says: In your report of the proceed- 
ings of the British Association, in a paper read 
by Mr. J. Crawford, “On the Physical and 
Mental Characteristics of the African Negro,” 
it is stated that “the negro also had never 
shown ingenuity enough to invent letters, sym- 
bolic or phonetic.” | beg leave to hand you a 
drawing of the ‘‘ Elliembic,” or African tele- 
graph, an instrument which has been in exist- 
ence from time immemorial to the oldest in- 
habitant in the Camaroons country, on the west 
coast of Africa. By the sounds produced on 
striking this instrument, the natives carry ou 
conversation with great rapidity, and at several 
miles’ distance. I have one of the instruments 
now in my possession, which I brought home 


with me on my last visit to Africa in 1860. 
The sounds are made to produce a perfect and 
distinct language, as intelligible to the natives 
as that uttered by the human voice, and which 
I had the means of testing on several occasions. 
The instrument is in universal practice about 
the Camaroons, and up in the interior, in the 
Abo and Budi countries, a part of Central 
Africa not yet visited by Europeans. In visit- 
ing this part of Africa in 1859, my coming was 
generally announced beforehand to the different 
villages by the “Elliembic.” I questioned 
some of the oldest inhabitants as to the in- 
ventor, but none of them could tell me farther 
than that they snpposed “it must have been 
some of their great-grandfathers.” This “ El- 
liembic,” therefore, (which is a most ingenious 
invention,) must have been in existence in 
Africa before telegraphs were dreamed of in 
England. 


_——_ 


Dr. Palmer and wife, (whose religious labors 
in England were recently published,) saw, 
written in an album there, the following lines, 
never before published, of the poet Montgomery, 


just twenty-nine days before he went to enjoy 
the felicities of Heaven : 


WHICH IS THE HAPPIEST PLACE IN HEAVEN? 


Which is the happiest? If you ask, 

To answer seems no easy task; 

And yet methinks ’tis not too bard, 

Where all is grace, although reward. 

That must to each the happiest be, 

Which each has gained through mercy free ; 
Nor need the lowliest, lost in love, 

Envy the highest saint above. 

The Dew-drop is as full of light 

As the great Sun that makes it bright : 

Where se/f must into nothing fall, 

There God in each is al! in all. 

Reader! whoe’er thou art, to thee be given 
The bliss to find that happiest place in Heaven! 
—J. Montgomery. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 
- Forgien IntELuiGeNce.—Liverpool advices are to 
the 27th ult. 

A pacific solution of the difficulty between Austria 
and Prussia was considered almost certain. An 
Austrian reply, on the 19th, to the Prussian dispatch 
of the 15th, is represented as of a purely formal but 
peaceful character, containing proposals for the si- 
m ultaneous reduction of the Austrian and Prussian 
military establishments, at an early and fixed date, 
to the condition in which they were before the late 
so-called defensive movemevts. The 25th ult. was 
the day proposed, Tietle it is said, consenting to dis- 
arm on that day, and even being willing that Prussia 
should do the same only on the 26th. Prussia, 
in reply, consented to the proposed disarmament, but 
is said to have subsequently objected to it while 
Austria should continue to maintain her armaments ¢ 
on tbe Italian frontier, which the latter professed to 
be obliged te do on account of the continued con- 
centration of Italian troops at Bologna. 

The London Times of the 21st asserted, that at a 
council held on the 20th, the Emperor of Austria and 
his leading Ministers resolved, contrary to the advice 
of some other Ministers, to withdraw the Austrian 
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ambassador from Berlin; but the Glode said it was 


authorized to state that the government had received 
no information werranting belief in the statement of 
the Times. Vienna journals, also, reasserted pacific 
arrangements, and the Austrian representative in the 
Frankfort Diet made declarations of a peaceable char- 
acter. Popular meetings, in which war was strongly 
denounced, bad been held in various parts of Prus- 
sia. It was said that the ministers of the various 
middle German States were about to hold a confer- 
ete at Augustenburg, in order to consider the 
question of a reform in the Federal Constitution of 
Germany. 

Great Britain.—The debate on the Reform bill 
continued in the House of Commons, and was ex- 
pected to last to about the 28th. On the 25th, the 
bill abolishing the declaration of conformity to the 
Church of England by the Fellows of colleges, was 
passed through Committee, by a vote of 208 to 186. 
The weekly returns of the cattle disease showed a 
continued diminution of the number of cases, 

Srain.—Letters from Madrid assert that appre- 
hensions existed of fresh disturbances breaking out 
in Spain. 

Iraty.—The attitude of Austria and Italy towards 
each other was said to be menacing. Florence jour- 
nals represented that the Austrian government had 
ordered the land and naval forces in Venetia to be 
placed on a war footing by the Ist inst., and that an 
extravrdinary concentration of troops was to take 
place in the province of Rovigo. The rumors of an 
slliance between Prussia and Italy are now declared 
unfounded. It is also asserted that the Emperor 
Napoleon has declared to the Italian government 
that be will not assist Italy in any attack upon 
Austria. 

PortuGaL.—The Chamber of Deputies bas approved 
the contract for constructing a telegraph line to 
America by the southern route. 

Tue Parincipatitigs.—The Turkish government 
has sent to the Conference at Paris a protest against 
the election of Priuce Charles of Hohenzollern as 
Hospodar of Roumania. A deputation had left Bu- 
charest for Berlin to tender to the Prince the office. 

Cuina.—The Imperial army is reported to have 
gained a complete victory over 50,000 rebels, sup- 
posed to be the residue of the army of the Taepings 
in the northeastern purt of the empire. The con- 
flict lasted two days. 

Sours America.—On the 31st of Third month, the 
Spanish Admiral, after having given four days’ 
notice, for the removal of non-combatants, bom- 
barded Valparaiso for about three hours, destroying 
most of the public buildings, together with mer- 
chandize, the value of which was vaguely estimated 
at about $22,000,000. A number of private build- 
ings, in the business pari of the city, were destroyed 
by fires resulting from the bombardment. All the 
representatives of foreign governments protested 
in advance against this proceeding, mainly on the 
ground of the injury to neutrals, which must occur, 
siace much of the property belonged to foreign mer- 
chants, but their protests were witbout effect. The 
commander of the American vessels in the barbor, 
Com. Rodgers, offered to join the English commander 
there in preventing the bombardment, even, if ne- 
cessary, by force ; but the latter, after some apparent 
hesitation, referred the question to the English 
Minister, who declined to interfere in that way. 
The foreign ves3els therefore retired to positions out 
of the way of the attacking ships. No resistance 
was attempted from the city, there being no means 
of making any. As most of the inhabitants with- 
drew to the neighboring heights during the bom- 
bardment, the loss of life was small, probably not 
exceeding eight or ten persons. I[t was feared that 


other ports might be subjected to the same treat- 
ment. In Peru, foreign merchants were taking steps 
to remove their property from the custom-house at 
Callao, but no intention of yielding to Spain ap- 
peared to be entertained by the people. Guaya- 
quil, in Ecuador, was being fortified with heavy 
cannon sent from Peru. A treaty has been signed 
at Quito, by which Chili and Peru engage to give 
subsidies to Ecuador during the war. 

Domestic.—A Convention, called to consider the 
propriety of organizing a separate State government 
for East Tennessee, met at Knoxville on the 3d inst. 
An address was unanimously adopted, stating that 
the scheme had long been cherished in that section ; 
that the people of the different parts of the State 
differ widely in habits and customs; that those west 
of the mountains were rebels, while those east 
were Union, who to protect themselves must dis- 
franchise the former; and that they believe a sep- 
arate government would be best, that they may live in 
peace and develop their resources. Resolutions 
advising a postpovement of the question until Con- 
gress decides that Tennessee is a State, were almost 
unanimously rejected, and the President of the Con- 
vention was iustructed to appoint a committee to 
bring the question before the Legislature. A com- 
mittee was also appointed to prepare an address to 
the people of East Tennessee. 

In auswer to a resolution of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, requesting the names of persons having 
property over $20,000 to whom special pardons have 
been granted, and a statement of the amount of 
property seized as belonging to enemies of the gov- 
ernment, or as abandoned, and since returned to 
those who claimed to be the original owners, the 
President sent a message, on the 4th inst., compris- 
ing communications from the Secretaries of State, 
War and Treasury, the Attorney General, and others. 
The pardons granted under the $20,000 clause of the 
amnesty proclamation number 5305. The Attorney 
General reports that it does not appear from the rec- 
ords of his office how much property—real, person- 
al and mixed—has been seized and forfeited to the 
United States, under the act of 1862, as enemy’s prop- 
erty; nordo they show any property taken from 
officers of the United States and returned to the ene- 
mies of the government; nor is there anything in that 
office in regard to abandoned property. The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury says that it is presumed the act 
alluded to in the resolution is that of 1862, the exe- 
cution of which was committed to the Attorney Gen- 
eral, and the Treasury Department has never under- 
taken to enforce its provisions. Tbe abandoned 
or confiscated lands formerly held by it were turned 
over to the Bureau of Refugees, Freedmen and Aban- 
doned Lands. The Quartermaster General reports 
to the Secretary of War that the railroads captured 
and held as a military necessity have been returned 
to the companies, on condition of reorganizing and 
electing loyal directors, and giving satisfactory bonds 
to pay a fair valuation for government property 
transferred or sold to them. The Engineer Depart- 
ment bad taken possession of land, both in rebel and 
loyal States, for the erection of temporary works, 
which, ceasing to be needed, have been dismantled, 
and the movable parts sold on account of the gov- 
ernment, except in cases where loyal owners agree 
to receive such buildings, &c., a3 a discharge of all 
claims for use, damage, &c., when their property was 
returned on thie understanding. The Freedmen’s 
Bureau gives a list of property seized and restored. 
Most of it is situated in Virginia, and was formally 
set apart for the use of refugees and freedmen, by a 
circular; but as it was found that much had been 
improperly seiz-d, action was temporarily suspended. 
A later circular, in the Ninth mo. last, declared thas 
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property seized shall be regarded as confiscated only 
when actually sold, and directed it to be restored 
when it was shown not to have been confiscated. 
Such property has, therefore, been restored on proof 
that proceedings against it had been dismissed in U. 
8. Courts. In Sou:h Carolina, the estate of Ex-Gov. 
Aiken was restored by order of the Department Com- 
mander ; three estates were given up because not 
actually abandoned, some because few freedmen re 

sided upon them, and they could be more advantage- 
ously located elsewhere, and others when mutually 
satisfactory agreements bad been made between 
the freedmen and the former owners. All these were 
embraced in Gen. Sherman’s well. known order, and 
the action taken by the Bureau was under orders from 
the War Department. The property held under the 
act of 1862, and the abandoned property actually 
allotted to resident freedmen, comprised but a small 
part of that which the Bureau has bad in possession. 
In the 8th month last, a former rebel soldier who had 
received a special pardon, applied for his property, 
but as it was clearly abandoned, the application was 
refused. He appealed to the President, and the 
latter directed that his property sbould be returned 
to him, on the ground that the special pardon re- 
stored him to all his rights of property except as to 
slaves ; and also stated that the same action would 
be held in all similar cases. Under these instruc- 
tions, the Bureau has been obliged to part with the 
greater portion of the property under its control, 
except where such has been actually sold under the 
act of 1862. The property seized under that act, and 
restored by the Bureau, amounts to 15,452 acres; 
abandoned property allotted to freedmen, and re- 
stored by the Boreau, 14,652 acres; abandoned 


property pot allotted, restored, 400,000 acres; total 


430,104 acres. 

Concress.—The Senate passed the Post-Office ap- 
propriation bill, with an amendment providing that | 
no person exercising any office which is required to ; 
be filled by the advice and consent of the Senate, shall 
receive any compensation before being confirmed by 
the Senate, unless he be appointed to fill a vacancy 
occurring by death, resignation or «xpiration of term, | 
curing the recess of the Senate, or removal for acts 
in violation of the duties of the office. The vote 
adopting this amendment was afterwards recon- 
sidered, and it was rot finally disposed of up to the 
8th inst. A bill was also passed to re-imburse 
the State of West Virginia for war expenses; 
and the bill to establish telegraphic communica- 
tion with Cuba was passed as reported from the com- 
mittee of conference, which report was also adopted 
by the House. A joint resolution was adopted to 
extend the time for completing the first 100 miles 
of the Eastern Division of the Union Pacific Railroad 
to the 27th prox. Sherman, of Ohio, introduced a 
bill to reduce the rate of interest on the national 
debt, and for funding the same. It authorizes the 
Secretary of the Treasury, if he shall deem it ex- 
pedient, to issue bonds, payable, principal and in- 
terest, in coin, and bearing interest not exceeding 5 
per cent., the bonds to be payable in not more 
than thirty years; to beissued to an amount sufficient 
to cover all outstanding obligations of the United 
States, and to be disp: sed of in such manner, and on 
such terms, not under par, as the Secretary may 
deem most advantageous, the expense not to exceed 
2 per cent. of the amount disposed of, and the pro- 
ceeds to be used exclusively in retiring the obliga- 
tions of the United States, other than U. 8. notes. 
These bonds to be known as “ The consolidated debt 
of the United States,” and to be exempt from taxa- 
tion, national orlocal. The amount of interest saved 
by their substitution for other government securities, 
is to be applied to the payment of the principal of 
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the national debt; at least $30,000,000, including 
such saving, to be thus applied annually. To en- 
able the Secretary to prepare for the funding or 
payment of the “7-30” notes, holders of such 
are required to advise him, in such manner as he 
may prescribe, at least six months before maturity, 
whether such notes shall be paid at maturity or con- 
verted into “5-20's,” and if notice is not given, the 
note shall be paid off at maturity. The bill was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

The Hoase passed the bill for the admission “of 
Colorado; an amendment, that the act should not 
take effect until the State Constitution should be 
amended by striking out the word “white” as a 
qualification for voting, having been previously re- 
jected by a vote of yeas 37, nays 95. A bill was 
al-o passed amendatory of the acts to encourage 
immigration and to regulate the carriage of pas- 
sengers in vessels, the object being to prevent the 
overcrowding of emigrant ships, and otherwise to 
promote the health and comfort of passengers. 
Other bills were passed as follows: the Freedmen’s 
Bureau Appropriation bill; to incorporate the 
Niagara Ship-Canal Company; to amend the act pro- 
viding a temporary government for Montana Terri- 
tory, by annulling all the acts of the so-called Legis- 
lative Assembly which met at Virginia City in the 
3d mo. 1866; to eolarge the boundaries of the State 
of Nevada, by adding thereto parts of Utah and Ari- 
zona ; to facilitate communication witb certain terri- 
tories, by granting land to those makivg artesian 
wells on mail routes in New Mexico, Arizona, and 
Colorado, and the Colorado desert of Ualifornia ; 
to revive the grade of General in the United States 
army, authorizing the President to appoint, with con- 
sent of the Senate, from among those most distin- 
guished for encourage, skill and ab lity, one officer of 
that rank, who may command the U.S. armies; a bill 
to regulate the time and place for hoiding the U. 8S. 
Circuit Court in Virginia, fixing it at Richmond, in 
the 5th and 1]th months of each year; also a joint 
resolution, to exempt crude petroleum from internal 
tax; the joint resolution from the Senate extending 
the time for the completion «f the Union Pacific Rail- 
road ; and one expressing the regret of Congress at 
the recent attempt to assassinate the Emperor of 
Russia, by an enemy of emancipation, und congrat- 
ulating him and the 20,000,000 of emancipated 
serfs upon bis providential escape, which was passed 


; Unanimously. Resolutions were also adopted, stat- 


ing that alarming destitution, extending to absolute 
want of food, is represented to exist among both 
whites and freedmen, in various parts of the South, 
especially in Arkansas, Alabama and South Carolina, 
and directing the Select Committee on Freedmen to 
inquire into the expediency of recommending an 
appropriation of $100,000 for the immediate relief of 
such want; another asking the President to instruct 
the officers of the Freedmen’s Bureau to inquire into 
the condition of certain districts of Alabama, and 
others where want of food is said to exist, and relieve 
the people, and provide them with seed for planting 
acrop; and one instructing the Judiciary Committee 
to inquire into the expediency of reporting a bill 
providing that hereafter the elective franchise shall 
not be denied or abridged in avy of the Territories 
on account of color, and also providing, and giving 
notice, that henceforward no State shall be admitted 
whose Constitution sball sanction such deuial or 
abridgment. The bill to reorganize and establish 
the army was rejected, by a vote of 35 to 83; but 
the vote was reconsidered, and the bill was recom- 
mitted to the Military Committee. The bill amend- 
ing the Internal Revenue law, proposing some im- 
portant changes, was discussed in Committee of the 
Whole on the 7th. 





